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Mr. GortrscHatx: Within the past few days the Hungar- 
jan government has been overthrown; negotiations between 
Rumania and Yugoslavia have been under way; pressure is 
being brought on Bulgaria and Austria; railroad and industrial 
strikes have broken out in France. All these things affect the 
future of France and the world’s welfare. 
pean point of view? 


Cobban, how do you see the present conflict from the Euro- 


Mr. Cossan: The situation, it seems to me, looks more simple 
from an American standpoint than it does from a European 
standpoint. America can see herself in juxtaposition over 
against. Russia; but, from the European angle, the nations of 
western Europe are all rather small (very small as compared with 
America or Russia), and we see ourselves as a group of rather 
small people who wish we were spectators but who are caught 
in a possible struggle between two large powers—in a battle of 
heavyweights, in fact. 


‘Mr. GorrscHaLk: Friedman, you have recently been in 
to-you? 


Europe and particularly in France. How does this struggle look 


Mr. FriepMan: At the moment the skirmishes in this big 
tug-of-war are taking place in eastern Europe, but it seems to 
me that the big battles, the battles which count, will emerge in 


the West, in France and the other countries of western Europe. 
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Mr. GortrscHALk: France seems to be the focal point in this 


- 


struggle. The strikes about which I have been talking began i1 
France with the Renault strike in the automobile industry; 1 
spread to the gasoline industry and to the building trades. Las 
week the bakers refused to bake. And today we have a wide 
spread railroad strike, which is stranding passengers all ove 
France and is delaying goods, especially coal, with resultan 
industrial difficulty. France certainly is a focal point in thi 
whole situation. 


Mr. Copsan: And one can see it quite clearly, because ther 
is obviously not an accidental connection between the fact tha 
the Communists were driven out of the government (because 
believe that they were driven out of the French government) an 
this crop of strikes which has suddenly broken out. 


Mr. FrrepMan: I am not sure that they were driven out. I 
may have been that they withdrew in response to what seeme 
to be in the interest of Moscow. But, in any event, the presen 
internal situation is not merely a reflection of outside forces; i 
is the essence of that big tug-of-war. And it is, in large measure 
a consequence of the struggle of the great powers showing itsel 
up internally in France. 


Mr. Cossan: That is the immediate setup, but, looking at i 
from a French angle, it goes back a long way; it goes back befor 
there were ever any Communists in France. France has been liv 
ing in a state of permanent crisis since 1914. That is very bad fo 
the nerves. It means that a small event may become magnified 
That is one reason why the situation is dangerous. 


Mr. FriepMan: What are these main other sources of con 
flict in France? 
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Mr. Cossan: Fundamentally there is the big division and the 
great cleavage in French society between the left and the right, 
etween the monarchists and the republicans, the Catholics and 
he anti-Catholics, the Vatican supporters and the anti-clericals. 
[hat big cleavage started and, in fact, goes back behind the 
‘rench Revolution. Occasionally it has been bridged over, but it 
las meant a certain instability in government. Then, France has 
lot of small political parties instead of having the Anglo-Saxon 
wo-party system. These small parties naturally make it difficult 
o form a stable government. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: There are two new situations in the picture 
oday, as it appears to me. The new Constitution gives a greater 
mount of strength to the president than was true under the 
Third Republic. We have seen that recently in the ability of 
Xamadier, the present prime minister, to hold on in spite of 
osing the Communist bloc. Then there is also the very important 
yoint of reconstruction in France. They have to build up a 
ountry which was blown to bits during the war. 


Mr. FriepMAN: On the economic side, it seems to me that we 
lave to divide the problem into two very different problems in 
rder to understand it. There is the physical problem of recon- 
truction, and there is the monetary problem. On the physical 
roblem, France has done very well. To put it in general terms, 
utput in France of the main materials is now something like 85 
9 90 per cent of the prewar level. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: That fits in with what I hear from cor- 
espondents in France who say that the French are doing very 
yell on rebuilding. 

Mr. FriepMan: But, on the monetary side, they are, of 
ourse, not doing so well. These strikes, the price problems, and 
he problems of wages are all tied up with the monetary difficul- 
ies arising out of a state of repressed inflation. 
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Mr. Coszan: Could I put in that this also is not a new thing’ 
While French economy is naturally rather well balanced—thein 
agriculture and their industry balance one another rather nicely; 
—French budgets, I am afraid, are naturally unbalanced. 


Mr. FrrepMan: But an unbalanced budget is one thing when: 
the budget accounts for a small fraction of the total outlays of 
the country; it is another thing when, as now, the budget ac- 
counts for something like 40 per cent of the total outlays of the: 
country. 


Mr. Cossan: How is that? 


Mr. FriepMan: That is largely because the government has: 
taken over through nationalization the responsibility for a num-— 
ber of important industries. It has taken over responsibility for 
directly financing and facilitating capital reconstruction of alll 
kinds. In a way, the French unbalanced budget is a reflection off 
an attempt on the part of France to do more than it can really, 
afford to do. ; 


Mr. Cossan: It seems to me, Friedman, that you are putting: 
it all on one angle. There are two ways of balancing a budget—byy 
spending less money or by taking in more. | 


Mr. FriepMan: Quite so! To bring the issue out in the open, 
the government would have to raise taxes very much larger int 
magnitude than those which are now being raised. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: But the French have always been opposed: 
to paying taxes. France is the hardest taxpayer that there is. 
And, besides that, the French have to borrow on their future: 
because they have a short-term rehabilitation problem. Does itt 
seem to you that that necessarily means a short-term un 
balanced budget? 


Mr. FriepMan: No, it does not. There may have to be some 
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inbalance. They may be able to get some capital from abroad; 
Dut, aside from the capital abroad, the only way that France can 
econstruct as rapidly as it is trying to do is by keeping its 
standard of living low—by giving up consumption goods in order 
0 get capital goods. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: The French will not do that. That accounts 
or the black market, does it not? 


Mr. FriepMan: The French are being made to do it, essential- 
y by inflation. The black market in France is, of course, one of 
the manifestations or one of the directions in which this inflation 
1as expressed itself. It is extremely extensive. It was brought 
1ome sharply to me, when I was there, when I was taken out to 
unch by a high official in the French government, who proceeded 
‘o take me to a black-market restaurant. He could not have 
aken me anywhere else. 


Mr. Copsan: I disagree with that. I have been to white- 
narket restaurants where one could get quite a respectable meal 
or a dollar. | 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: The black-market situation is just a by- 
yroduct of the inflation in any case. If the inflation problem can 
ye solved, the black market can be solved. Is that not so? 


Mr. FriepMan: I think that the black market has a more im- 
ortant role than that. On the one hand, on the moral side, the 
lack market is reprehensible. It involves disrespect for the law, 
isobedience, illegality, and so on. But, from the coldly economic 
oint of view, my own feeling is that the black market has been 

very good thing for France. It has prevented disorganization. 
t has helped to keep the inflation from leading to a complete 
toppage of production all over the place. 


Mr. Coszan: I suppose that I am naturally law-abiding, but 
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it seems to me that you are giving with one hand what you are 
taking away with the other. I do not like this implied economic» 
approval of the black market, and I must say that it seems to me > 
like curing a disease by a stimulant which consists of small . 
doses of a strong poison. 


Mr. FriepMan: It is not approving the black market; it is 
saying that it may be the lesser of bad things. The government 
attempt to regulate prices and to ration by direct controls would 
have led, if it could have been enforced in France, to a very much 
lower pace of recovery than has been possible through the 
stimulus in considerable measure of the black market. Do not | 
forget that some of the biggest operators on the black market 
in France are the nationalized government industries. 


Mr. Gottscuatk: Is the problem not one of politics, after all? 
If France had a stable government, one which could actually en- 
force the rationing system or one which could balance the 
budget without rationing, this problem of inflation and black 
market could be handled. 


Mr. FriepMan: I agree with that entirely. What is needed is 
a strong, stable government to raise taxes and to lower expendi- 
tures. The people with whom I talked in France, on each of 
these economic problems, kept saying, ““The economic problem 
can easily be solved. It’s the political problem that’s really at 
the basis.” 


Mr. Cossan: I can bear that out. Certainly what the French 
people need and what they know that they want more than 
anything else is a stable and strong government. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: That is where the Communists come in, is 
it not? The Communists are a factor in creating instability. 


Mr. FriepMan: The dilemma in France is, as people there 
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would express it, that they cannot have a government with the 
Communists and they cannot have a government without the 
Communists. 


Mr. Coszan: From the point of view of economics, what do 
you think that the Communists want? 


Mr. Friepman: Economically they want a further extension 
of nationalization, and they want control on their own account 
of the means of production. 


Mr. Coxssan: I would agree with that. But there are two dis- 
turbing factors. One is (and I am not saying this for any reason 
except that I believe that it is a fact) that they are under the 
control of Moscow. Fundamentally, though not in all the de- 

tails, their policy is determined from Moscow. Moscow wants to 

be able to put pressure on the French government; it wants to 
have some kind of control to prevent the development of an 
orientation of French foreign policy which would be unfavorable 
to Russia. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: I must put in a demur there. It seems to 
me, first of all, that the nationalization in France is not so 
difficult a problem as it would be in other countries, for the 
simple reason that there already existed quite a good deal of 
nationalized industry in France. Of course, you would argue, 
Friedman, that that is bad. But at least the political problem of 
nationalizing would be easy. On the other hand, there was also a 
good deal of native communism in France. There are the patriots 
who are inwardly concerned with the problems of domestic 
France and who do not look to Moscow. But, nevertheless, the 
leadership of Thorez is certainly inclined to look toward the 
Kremlin for its policies. 


Mr. Coszan: They are a cleft stick. On the one hand, they 
are under the control of Moscow; on the other hand, as you 
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know, any party in France has to be a patriotic party if it is; 
going to have any support. The Communists, therefore, have to) 
play the patriotic party. They have been trying to do that.. 
They have been agitating, for example, about favors being given: 
to Germany and about food being given to Germany. They have: 
been playing the patriotic national card against British or: 
American interference. But, as well as that, they have another’ 
problem—an internal political problem. 


Mr. FriepMAN: What is that? 


Mr. Coszan: A lot of the people who support the Communist 
party are not Communists. They are supported, strange as it 
may seem, by a large number of farmers. They are also supported 
by the majority of the industrial workers. 


Mr. GorrscHak: And the Socialists support them to a very 
considerable extent not because they see eye to eye on national- 
ization, although they do, but also because they are fearful of the 
clerical problem. 


Mr. FrrepMan: But the really tight support which the Com: 
munists get is surely from the industrial workers; and it is surely; 
that which makes it so difficult to run a government withou 
them. But, so long as they are on the outside, they are in a posi 
tion to call the paralyzing strikes, such as the railroad strik 
which is now attributed by many to the Communists. 


Mr. Cossan: I do not think that I can agree altogether wit 
that, because France is not a great industrial country lik 
America. A majority of the population of France live in villages; 
almost a majority are agricultural workers. A strike whic 
would paralyze America will not paralyze France. It will caus 
great inconvenience and great discomfort, but it would not brin 
the country down in ruins. 
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Mr. FriepMan: If that is true, then there is some hope o 
stopping the Communists and of having a stable government: 
without them. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: The difficulty there is that every time the 
Communists gain any strength, the anti-Communists gain! 
strength accordingly. Whenever there is a danger from the left, , 
there grows up a danger on the right. And now we see the: 
De Gaulleist movement coming forward once more. 


Mr. Cossan: What is happening, I am afraid, is a repetition: 
of a dangerous tendency in French politics which one had hoped | 
was coming to an end—a tendency to fly to extremes. 


Mr. FrrepMan: It is this Communist strength among the} 
industrial workers—their ability to call strikes and their ability’ 
to threaten to paralyze the economy—which, of course, is forcing | 
the harder coalescing of the right. I heard many responsible, in-- 
telligent French people say that they saw no way out of the: 
present situation and the present impasse except by a revolution | 
either from the right or from the left. 


Mr. Coszan: Before we go into that, there is one presupposi- - 
tion which you are making, Friedman, which I think ought to be: 
questioned. You are assuming that the Communists really want: 
all these strikes. I say that they are causing them, but I am not: 
at all sure that they want them. 


Mr. FriepMan: They fundamentally want power. Are they) 
not using the strikes as an instrument of power? 


Mr. Cossan: They want that power to be in the government. 
They still say that they are a party of government. They have. 
been driven out of the government very unwillingly. 


Mr. GorrscnaLk: I thought that you meant to imply, 
Cobban, that the Communists are not the most extreme party 
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_on the left. It is true that there is now arising a Trotsky party in’ 
France, too, which puts the Communists somewhat more to the 
right than they are accustomed to being. 


Mr. Cossan: The Communists now control the trade unions, 
but, in the existing economic difficulties of France, with all the 
troubles arising from your black market, Friedman, the indus- 
trial workers are having a very hard time. They have just reasons 
for fearing that they are not getting a fair deal and that the farm- 
ers are living on the fat of the land while the industrial workers 
are semi-starved. 


Mr. Friepman: I certainly do not want to claim paternity for 
the black market, Cobban, but are you not saying that the Com- 
-munists are, to some extent, in the same dilemma as France in 
general? The Communists are in trouble if they are in the gov- 
ernment, because they are forced to take measures which 
alienate their supporters; they are in trouble if they are outside 
the government, and their only recourse in that case is to cause 
trouble. Is this not the problem? 


Mr. Cossan: Their situation is that they are being outbid 
from the left by the Trotskyites and the Syndicalists. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Let me remind you that the Communist 
vote in the last election was only about 26 per cent and that that 
4s considerably less than half the population of France. The 
De Gaulleists have only a few hundred thousand supporters so 
far, so that much over half the population is in neither the one 
extreme nor the other extreme party. It is in the middle. These 
middle parties ought to have some attention from us. 


Mr. Coszan: I would like to add to that the point that the 
French people now, as I said, want a stable, strong government. 
Any party which tries to overturn the Constitution and which 
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sets itself out as a revolutionary party will become extremely ~ 


unpopular. 
The middle parties are the Socialist and the M.R.P. 


Mr. FriepMan: But the popularity of the Socialists and the — 
M.R.P. is not going to enable them to stay in power unless they 
can provide a really stable economic structure. Can they do 
that? 


Mr. Cossan: We will see that in the course of the next few 
weeks perhaps. The present situation is almost the turning-point. 
The recent vote in the Socialist party was a vote of practically 
five to four in favor of splitting with the Communists and of 
letting the Communists go out of the government. 


» Mr. Gorrscuark: That vote was in what we should call the 
Socialist caucus. It was the vote within the party as to what 
attitude the party should take. 

We should indicate, I think, that the Socialist party and the 
Republican Popular Movement, the M.R.P., are today the 
government. Bidault, the minister of foreign affairs, is from the 
M.R.P. The prime minister, Ramadier, is a Socialist. Thus, it is 
that coalition of the middle parties which is now being tested by 
the strikes. Whether these groups will remain in power or not is 
one of the things which the strikes will determine. 


Mr. Cozssan: And, of course, one ought to bring in here the 
point that the more traditional cleavage is between the Catho- 
lics and the anti-Catholics or, as the French say, between 
clericals and the anti-clericals. That is also the dividing-line be- 
tween the Socialists and the M.R.P. who, on most other points, 
are in agreement. 


Mr. GorrscnaLk: It is one of the reasons why this left of 
the Socialists, which you mentioned and who want to combine 
with the Communists, insist upon remaining with the Com- 
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-munists and keeping the Communists in the government. They 
want a solid bloc on the left against a fear of the M.R.P. and 


the De Gaulleists on the right, who are tinged with clericalism. 


Mr. Coszan: One might say that the principle of the left- 
wing parties in France is no enemies to the left. 


Mr. GorttscHatk: We find here a situation in which there are 
extremes. There are the Communists, on the one hand; the 
De Gaulleists, on the other; and a rising middle party which 
seems to be relatively unstable. What can be done to maintain 
this middle party if, on the other hand, we agree that the middle 
party is the one which should be maintained? Britain must have 
some interest in that, does she not? 


Mr. Cossan: She has a very great interest. In fact, I would 
go so far as to say that the whole future of Britain and the British 
Empire is dependent upon building up a stable western Europe, 
though not necessarily a western bloc. There are signs of that 
developing. Great Britain, Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and, to 
a certain extent, France and Switzerland are moving on a 
parallel course of similar ideas about the world and even about 
their internal situations. 


Mr. FriepMan: But what power does Britain have to influ- 
ence events in that direction at the moment? 


Mr. Cossan: She can do certain things. In the realm of 
foreign policy, she can make it clear, as she has made it clear, 
that she will not make the mistake which was made in the past 
in believing that a revival of German strength does not matter. 
We will not build Germany again or allow Germany to build 
itself up again as a great military power. And we have signed a 
fifty-year treaty with France. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: Do you think that there is a danger of 
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revolution in France? If there is, do you think that the British 
can do anything to prevent it? 


Mr. Copsan: The British have to do their best to work with: 
those parties in France which are willing to work with them. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Which means the Socialists, since Britain. 
is now under the Labor party. 


Mr. Cospsan: On the whole the Blum Socialists have been. 
the one party in France which has been consistently friendly to 
Great Britain. The left and the Communist influence are: 
naturally hostile to a western bloc. The right, by which I do not: 
mean the M.R.P. but rather parties farther to the right, has a_ 
tradition of hostility to Great Britain. They are on social terms 
(there is a kind of social connection which works very well and 
is very nice), but iri practical politics the extreme right-wing 
parties are hostile to Great Britain and always have been, for 
two reasons: Because Britain is, on the whole, a more or less 
Protestant country and a more or less democratic country. Those 
are two of the things which unfortunately they dislike most. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: But if the middle parties, the Socialist 
party and the M.R.P., are to retain their power, if a revolution 
either on the left or a revolution on the right is to be avoided in 
France, it requires a balanced budget, as Friedman has pointed | 
out. What can the British do about that? 


Mr. Cossan: There you have me. The real problem, as you 
have just suggested, is economic, and we are in the same boat 
ourselves in England. 


Mr. FriepMan: The economic aid can come, I take it, only 
from the United States, which has already, of course, given 
France a substantial loan. That raises the question of what our 
attitude ought to be. Ought we to try to use our economic power, _ 
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ur power to give loans to France, to affect this political out- 
come? 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: It is not merely a question of loans. It is a 
question, also, of goods. The French need wheat, and we send 
wheat. The French need coal, especially coal at the present 
moment, I would say. We have been able to send them some 
coal, but they must get most of their coal from Germany, and 
that involves the German problem. The French need oil, and 
they do not get sufficient oil from us, which makes them inter- 
ested in the Near East. The whole problem of goods and loans 
raises the question of American policy. It seems to me that the 
French are as much worried about American manipulation of 
their foreign policy as they are about Russian manipulation of 
their foreign policy. Callender, the New York Times correspond- 
ent, who is certainly a reliable person, indicated in a recent dis- 
patch that French public opinion was under the impression that 
wheat shipments from the United States to France recently had 
been held up in order to determine whether the Communists 
would be kicked out of the government, as they were recently. 


Mr. FriepMan:I take it that you do not think that we should 
ise-our power in France to support the Communists? 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: No, I certainly do not think that we should 
support the Communists. I should like to point out that it is a 
Sroblem which was not of our making. There was a pro-Russian 
yatty in France, that is to say, a Communist party in France, 
ong before there was a pro-American party. The problem is 
eally a short-term one of power politics and a long-term one of 
vorld welfare. I am disturbed, however, about how to proceed 
© help the French in either the short-term or the long-term 


neans. 
Mr. Cossan: There is one thing which ought to be said. If 
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any foreign power gives the impression that it is using political 
or economic influence as a means of turning parties out of the 
French government or putting them in, it will make those very . 
parties unpopular in France. The weakest card in the Commu- | 
nist pack is Moscow. ; 


Mr. FriepMman: But I do not know that the United States | 
ought to worry really too much about good will in that sense. I | 
doubt that we can do very much about it. I doubt that, from 
this point of view, it is really so important. It seems to me that 
what we need to do in so far as we give aid is to try to bring 
pressure, either through explicit conditions or in other ways, 
toward a more sensible economic policy within France. Rather 
than worrying too much about the particular political parties 
which are supported by our aid, we ought to use that aid to bring | 
pressure on France, for example, to balance its budget and to free 
foreign trade. ‘ 


Mr. Cossan: That is, I think, a little hard-boiled. And other | 
things besides charity begin at home. 


Mr. GorrscuaLk: I do not even understand how it could be | 
done. Do you mean that when we give money to France, as the 
World Bank, which is largely supported by us, has done, we 
should tack onto it riders which say, ““This must be the French 
policy”? Do you think that the French will accept it on those 
terms?! 


Mr. Frrepman: We have done that already. The British loan 


*The International (World) Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(founded by the agreements reached at Bretton Woods, N.H., Monetary Con- 
ference in July, 1944) recently made its first loan, which went to France. Under 
this loan France has borrowed $250,000,000 for a period of thirty years at 33 per 
cent interest. The money is to be used to aid in reconstruction of the French 
economy and war devastation. Because of France’s need for heavy imports in 


eS ae few years, no repayments are to be made during the first five years of — 
the loan, | 
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aad such conditions attached to it. But the point is that unless 
we somehow see that those conditions are carried out, we are 
imply throwing money into a bottomless pit. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: Not in a bottomless pit, if you think in 
hort terms. We are throwing money behind the anti-Communist 
arty in order to have a pro-French and more or less independent 
jation behind us in the world-politic situation. 


Mr. Cossan: But I do not quite like the way in which this is 
yeing argued. The suggestion is that western Europe is a mere 
yuppet in the game of power politics which is being played by 
Russia and America. That feeling would not be very popular in 
‘rance. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: But it is not a matter which the Americans 
lave decided. It is a situation with which they have been faced 
yy other considerations—and mostly by the fact that France is 
iow either pro-Communist or anti-Communist. We did not do 
hat. The State Department of the United States was not re- 
ponsible for that. Unfortunately, however, the State Depart- 
nent of the United States is now faced with the problem of 
vhether it will support the middle or the right. I hope that it will 
upport the middle, but I am a little afraid that the State De- 
artment, which refused to recognize De Gaulle until the very 
ve of invasion, will now put De Gaulle forward as its man be- 
ause he is on the right. 


Mr. Cossan: I should like to point out that during the war 
he State Department made what now look rather like miscalcu- 
itions about Vichy and about Admiral Darlan. Do you feel 
ure that it is not capable of making the same miscalculations? 


Mr. GorrscHak: On the contrary, I am a little disturbed 
bout it. I am just as much disturbed as you are about it. 
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Mr. FriepMan: One thing which should be said on the prob- 
lem of economic conditions, though, is that we ought to attach” 
conditions to our own actions as well. One thing which, I think, | 


weakens our position and which weakens our Truman Doctrine 
is that the European nations do not have any confidence that we 
really will, in the long run, ourselves follow a policy of freer 
international trade and of removing trade barriers. Although we 
are now speaking that way, we are acting very differently. 


Mr. Cossan: That is perfectly true. I think that Europe is 
fully conscious of the power and the immense resources of 
America. What it does not know is how they will be used. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: We have agreed, gentlemen, that the prob- 
lem of the balanced budget is not a major problem in France be- 
cause it is purely economic, and the economic situation can be 
solved only in political terms. The political situation is one of 
the Communist versus the anti-Communist, or a middle party. 
It would be well if the countries outside of France, particularly 
Britain and the United States would throw their support behind 
the Socialists rather than either extreme. 


iad 
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Lye. What Do You Think? 


1. What is the importance of France in the solution of the general 
European problem? Why should America be interested in the future 
of France? Is France typical of the general European political and 
ideological struggle? 


2. What is the source of the present internal crisis in France? To what 
extent is it economic and to what extent is it political? 


3. What is the basis for France’s economic problems today? What is 
the problem of reconstruction? What has been the success of recon- 
structing French industry and agriculture? Would controlling infla- 
tion end the economic crisis? What measures has the government 
used in the effort to bring prices down? What is the significance of 
the black market? Can the budget be balanced? Why are the eco- 
nomic problems so closely allied with the political in France? 


4. Is stable government possible in France today? Upon what basis? 
What are the disturbing forces in French political life? What is the 
peculiar French background of these conflicts? How are these con- 
flicts expressing themselves today? What is the French attitude 
toward revolution? 


s. Compare the French system of many political parties with the 

~American-British two-party government. What are the aims of the 
Communist party in France? What is its strength? What is the 
“dilemma” which it faces? Who are the Socialists? What role are 
they playing today? What is the program of the De Gaulleists? Who 
are the M.R.P.? 


5. What should the United States do? Should the United States 
actively support any group in France? Should we send wheat, coal, 
and so on? Should we loan money? Should any provisions be at- 
tached to such economic help? 


7, What is Britain’s position in relation to France? Do you think that 
France will seek American aid under the Truman Doctrine? Can this 
doctrine be successfully applied in France? Discuss. 
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